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THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
Editorial Section 


VoL. I DECEMBER, 1922 


Special Announcement 


The Educational Screen has taken over The Moving Picture Age, 
thus combining the only two magazines in the visual field which 
have been devoted exclusively to the educational cause and free from 
embarrassing connections with the commercial field. The first com- 
bined issue will appear in January, 1923, under the name 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
(Including The Moving Picture Age) 


On January Ist, this magazine will have the largest paid circulation 
ever attained by any magazine in this field. 

The page-size of the present Educational Screen will be enlarged to 
the standard dimensions for serious magazines in both the literary and 
educational fields—such as The Bookman, The Atlantic Monthly, The Clas- 
sical Journal, The School Review, ete. 

The number of pages will be increased from 32 to 48. Better paper 
stock will be used for both the body and cover. 

The policy of independence from outside commercial control will be 
strictly maintained. 

The Chicago office has been moved to larger quarters in the Mallers 
suilding, one of the most central and generally desirable locations in the 
city. The new address is 5 South Wabash Avenue. 

ee & 4 

The above announcement means that there is now but one serious 
and independent magazine in the field. It means that there is at least one 
magazine—and only one—that can logically invite the support of the 

whole visual field, educational and commercial alike. 
READERS can hereafter keep in touch with the whole movement by 
subscribing to a single publication at the same price of $1.00 a year. 

CONTRIBUTORS can now reach their maximum audience by a single 
article in this one organ. 

ADVERTISERS can reach the entire non-theatrical field by a single 
advertisement in the one impartial medium serving that field 
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The Moving Picture Age : 


HE Moving Picture Age is the oldest, and by far the most widely in 
known publication that has ever appeared in the field. For five years in 
—first under the name of “Reel and Slide,” and since October, 1918 
under its present name—that magazine has steadily maintained high ideals th 
of service to the non-theatrical cause. It has always put the cause above) sp 
its profits. th 
During the last two years, especially under the editorship of Mr} ex 
Milton Ford Baldwin, The Moving Picture Age has made enormous strides ou 
in the broadening of its contacts throughout the national field, in discoy- pa 
ering and appraising new and varied needs of that field, in seeking to serve fy 
these needs in more and more efficient ways, and above all, in restoring and} of 
building up in the minds of the interested public a firm confidence in the fp, 
ideals and purposes behind such a magazine—a confidence that has been 
badly shaken in the past by certain other publications ostensibly serving) an, 
the same cause. Such achievement as this should be perpetuated. The ex] 











Educational Screen firmly intends that it shall be. ad’ 
. . . ma 
The New Responsibility fec 


HE Educational Screen realizes fully the increased responsibility 

now upon it, a responsibility strictly in proportion to the greatness © 

of its opportunity. We can meet this successfully if we can a 
the genuine cooperation of all elements in the field who are actually inter4 
ested in the success of such a magazine. = 

At the start we have had, and shall continue to have, the invaluabld . 
assistance of the publishers of The Moving Picture Age in the me wi 
task of combining successfully two publications. The present merger hag dev 
been possible only through most generous concession and cooperation on © 
the part of the personnel of that magazine—notably of Mr. Edward F 
Hamm, president ; Mr. Walter B. Patterson, manager, and Mr. Milton Foré Th 
Baldwin, editor. Only the idealism of these men, and their sincere desir 
to see their excellent achievement continued along similar lines rather th 
let it pass into unknown hands, made it possible for The Educatio 
Screen to undertake to carry on their splendid work. 

In the second place, we want the immediate support of the many 
friends and readers of The Educational Screen—in the form of new subj 
scriptions, of renewed subscriptions, and especially of communications givi 
ing us frank suggestions and criticisms. Tell us how we can make Volumé 
II, which begins in January, more attractive, more interesting, more val 
uable than Volume I. The opinions of readers of the two magazines as t@ 
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what features should be retained, what omitted, what extended, what new 
features should be introduced—these will be of immense assistance to us 
in shaping the policy and contents of the enlarged Educational Screen dur- 
ing the coming year. 

In the third place, we want the cooperation of significant contributors 
throughout the country who have strong beliefs and sincere doubts about 
the new movement, whose achievements in research or in practice prove 
the genuineness of their interest in the visual cause, whose position and 
experience lend authority to their utterances. This will mean material for 
our pages both readable and worth the reading. The “scissors” play no 
part—we do not say the “blue pencil’”—in the production program of The 
Educational Screen. We aim to present original and vital matter only, 
of which the source, form, and content will command attention and respect 
from thinking men and women everywhere. 

Finally, we want the patronage of advertisers who can, who will, 
and who do render the service that they advertise. In return they can 
expect from us the fullest and most cordial efforts to promote their best 
advantage in this newly opened and greatly undeveloped field. We are 
making a magazine expressly calculated to serve their interests as per- 
fectly as the interests of our readers. These interests are identical. It is 
definitely our business to foster mutual confidence between the commer- 
cial producer and the educational consumer, in a field where this confidence 
has often been rudely shaken. We intend to make a magazine that de- 
serves and, therefore, has the complete confidence of a public which is 
exactly the public worthy advertisers need to reach. We want only 
worthy advertisers to reach it. Such a magazine, with such a public and 
with such advertisers, cannot fail to be an invaluable means toward the 
development of this great visual field to the maximum benefit of all con- 
cerned. 


The New Magazine 


N THE technical side the new magazine will show marked improve- 
ment in quality of stock, arrangement of matter, and general 
attractiveness to the reader. Illustrations will be introduced grad- 

ually. It will have a page size of 634 x 9Y inches, and will carry 48, instead 
of 32, pages. 

With this added space at our disposal we shall be able to continue, 
individually or in combined form, all of the valuable features of the two 
magazines. A careful balance will be struck between the largely theoret- 
ical material of the Educational Screen and the largely practical material 
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vf The Moving Picture Age. Each is essential in a magazine that seeks tg 
cover the field. We shall constantly multiply our contacts with scholarly 
investigators who are doing the research so greatly needed on the ques4 
tion, and with teachers, ministers, club leaders, and others who are actively 
busy with visual aids in practice. This will mean a steady increase in the 
quantity and quality of the matter presented. 

A notable feature—made possible by this merger—will be the monthly 
departments of each of the two national organizations concerned with the 
promotion of the cause of visual instruction, namely, The National Aecad- 
emy of Visual Instruction and The Visual Instruction Association of Amer- 
ica. We are also to have the privilege of presenting during the vear some 
of the significant results obtained by The Committee of Research on Visual 
Instruction under the Commonwealth Fund, which is just completing elab- 
orate investigations of the highest importance. This assures our readers 
first-hand contact with all that is being done at the present time by the 
only three national bodies so far active in the visual field. 

Additional departments are planned to take care of various phases of 
the subject which have not yet received adequate attention in any publica 
tion. The slide, for example, needs far fuller exploitation as an instrumen 
of supreme worth in visual instruction, and one which is not yet yieldin 
a fraction of its potential value in American education. The stereograp 
has been still more restricted in its use and neglected in writings on th 
subject. The values of the map, model, chart, diagram—even of the black 
board—should be emphasized, not merely assumed. We should develo 
more systematic treatment of these great visual aids which have beem 
handicapped by the simple fact that they have long since passed the stag 





of novelty. 

The use of the screen in churches and in various centers of communit 
activity deserves special attention in the magazine each month. Industri 
and agricultural films are an important element in our national education 
as they are being used daily from end to end of the country in factories 
and commercial offices, in rural districts and farming communities. Thé 
enormous business in export and import of films by various countries ig 
having a mighty influence on international relations which has as yet 
been guessed at, not studied. All these demand detailed consideration 
from month to month. 

Obviously, adequate treatment of all the above cannot be put in 
pages. Our readers may expect, therefore, to see an increase in th 
number of pages in The Educational Screen as constantly and rapidly 
healthy growth permits. This growth, in the last analysis, can come only 
from our readers, and from those readers only who subscribe. 
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Relation of Experience to Learning 


(Second Installment) 


JosePH J. 


WEBER 


University of Texas 


HE summary table at the end 
the 
gave us the following distri- 


of previous installment 
bution of experience as it functions 


in word learning: 


Visual Experience ........... 46% 
NE, os ss wd Ge bed RE 22% 
oA A ia ae 18% 
2 ee i ; 8Y 
EE. 4s Sudan wanes naan 4X 
Olfactory and Gustatory...... 2% 

tS... deine a park oe a8 100% 


III. 


Now what are the implications of 
this knowledge to the 


"Weber, Comparati r Effectiveness rf Some 
Visual Aids, page 15 


educator? 
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he facts can be presented more 
forcibly in graphic form. 

In another study,* similar to the 
foregoing, which was made with 50 
words selected at random from the 
“Thousand Commonest Words” by 
\yres and submitted in the spring 
of 1921 to 81 psychologists and ex- 
perienced educators at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, I ob- 
tained the following distribution: 


VION 6-0 5.0505 00s 04 eee 40% 
|, TTR ee? 25% 
Tactile ee ee 17% 
Miscellaneous Organic...... 15% 
Taste efi. SOH:.. «cc csace es 3% 

ROOGRE ois 5 60t4e o45.24n oe 100% 


Considering the fact that a differ- 
ent list of words was judged, these 


results compare very favorably 


with my present distribution. If we 


leave out cerebration as a distinct 


type state 


with assurance now that from forty 


of experience, we may 
to forty-five per cent of our concep- 
tual learning is effected by visual 


experience, 


Implications for Education 


The answer is brief and simple: Re- 
organize method and subject matter 


in terms of those experiences which 
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effect learning in the most econom- 
ical manner. 
As a concrete illustration, let us 


take a primary grade. Suppose that (words in the first column) : 
me Kines- Audi- Instinc- Cutan- OJlf.& 

Word Thinking Visual thetic tory tive eous Gust. 
PE iocnnences 47 28 0 21 4 0 0 
KS 5 seas pas 0 76 9 l 3 11 0 
oe od aS pria a 0 35 l 0 8 l 55 
A, Sas i ban 04 l 87 2 6 4 0 0 
ASS ee 19 55 17 8 0 l - 0 
aS ae 0 73 0 1 3 0 23 
eee ah 6: 21 21 51 3 3 1 0 
BIS ne 17 56 13 5 5 0 4 
ZO eee 32 51 0 11 6 0 0 
REE a 22 40 2 5 31 0 0 
A 65 4 8 11 12 O 0 
SE es aks Kalen ant 32 24 4 9 27 4 0 
Ee, ee eee 20 66 2 10 2 ) 0 
ae 46 10 6 16 21 l 0 
os kk ek waking 77 6 2 15 0 0 0 
EE rai oly ix Soo 6 32 24 & 2 28 0 
SCS reese 61 7 5 18 9 0 0 
Se ere 21 4 63 11 0 l 0 
ie 11 71 5 5 2 6 0 
a ard ee din aa s 6 11 74 9 0 0 0 
a 80 0 2 16 2 0 0 
ES ee 6 76 10 8 0 0 0 
| ES: 28 0 8 10 46 0 8 
AS oak baht ne 65 31 0 2 2 0 0 
NS oe 6 50ers 48 16 y 22 11 1 0 
. | 29 35 13 9 8 2 4 


The above.list is composed of the 
10th, 20th, 30th . . and 250th 
from the experimental list of 250 
words. 

An inspection of the distribution 
following the word “another” re- 
veals in a startling manner the diffi- 
culty of the word as compared with 
“bed.” Half of the work of gaining 
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the teacher aims for her pupils to 
acquire a satisfactory mastery of 
the following language elements 





the meaning consists of pure brain | 


activity. Note the large amount of | 
auditory appeal needed to force | 
thinking. Still the child would 


never really understand except for 
his experiences with the second of 
two persons or things. In a normal 
human being this is contributed by 
the visual sense mainly. 


Bid oar 
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It sounds logical now to say that 
in reorganizing the subject matter 
the word “another” should either 
come relatively later 
should be allotted far more time and 
attention by both teacher and pupils 
than an easy one like “bed.” 

Reform in method is also desira- 
ble. The auditory appeal 
“telling”—should be reduced when- 


or else it 


excessive 


ever and wherever possible, and its 
place should largely be taken by 


Movies and 


seeing and doing interwoven with 
thinking. 

Concluding advice to teachers: 
During the year your pupils are ex- 
pected to acquire a certain number 
of facts, skills, and ideals. Analyze 
these elements of learning to dis- 
cover just what types of experience 


are conducive to their quickest 
realization. Then create your situ- 
ations accordingly. Be an artist 
teacher, 


the Library 


LouIsE ProutTy 


Cleveland Public Library 


O MUCH has been said and 
written of the people who go 
to the movies instead of read- 

ing that it is cheering to find a little 

brightness on the dark side of the 
picture. Some people read because 
they do go the movies. 

A librarian needs to be posted on 
the week’s program of the nearby 
theatres, for she is sure to be asked 
for almost any book that is shown 
on the screen. If movie and book 
appear under the same title and the 
library has plenty of copies of the 
book, all goes well. The Count of 
Monte Cristo, the Three Muske- 
teers, and the Prisoner of Zenda 
have always been popular stories, 
but since they appeared in the mov- 
ies, libraries have had to buy many 
additional copies. When the movie 
is well done and the book is a stand- 
ard novel, a number of people who 


read very little or else choose in- 





ferior books, are introduced in this 
way to a really good book. 

A notable recent example of an 
artistic film is Peter Ibbetson, and 
in one city at least this film has 
caused a demand for the book un- 
equalled by any other “movie 
In this instance the screen 
the story 
closely, so those who read the novel 
On the 
other hand, it often happens that 
the so altered that 
the disappoint- 
ment and worse. Recently, a mother 


novel.” 


version followed very 


afterwards were satisfied. 


bor yk has been 


difference causes 
came into the library to object to 
the book her daughter had brought 
The book was a novel by 
Norris and no one had 
questioned it before. The mother, 
however, had seen it in the movies 
the moral em- 


home. 
Kathleen 


and she said whole 


phasis was wrong and not at all de- 
On the 


sirable for a young girl. 
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other hand, a _ recent best 
which many libraries did not buy 
was reported to be wholly innocu- 
ous and unusually picturesque in the 
screen version. 

Miss Lulu Bett furnishes an in- 
teresting instance of a novel that 
has been dramatized for the stage 
and the screen; in each case with a 
different ending. 
were unusually 
though both the stage versions sac- 
rificed for the conventionally happy 
ending, the more subtle psycholog- 
ical point that was made in the 
story. 


All three versions 


well presented, 


Not every one who asks for a 
book has actually seen it in the 
movies, many have heard others tell 
about it, and some have merely seen 
it advertised. So the 
glamor of the cinema, that “if you 


strong is 


EDUCATIONAL 


seller 


SCREEN 


can see it in the movies it must be 
good” and that is a sufficient ree 
ommendation. It is by taking ad. 
vantage of this belief that many a 
librarian has kept a display rack of 
books in constant circulation by the 
sign, “These books have appeared in 
the movies.” 

There are other ways of advertis- 
ing. Attractive pictures large 
enough to that represent 
scenes or characters in the story 


post, 
make effective posters. Better yet 
are “stills” of the movies, when they 
are obtainable, and these pictures 
are a successful form of co-opera- 
tion between the library and the 
theatre. Books of travel, advertised 
by striking pictures, will often at- 
tract attention if they are displayed 
when a good geographical or travel 
(Concluded on page 330) 


Theatre Architecture 


J. E. McAFee 


University of Oklahoma 


N the whole range of American art, 
there is no more notable develop- 
ment than that in the construction 

and decoration of metion picture the- 
atres. To be sure, we are still floun- 
dering in the period of the garish and 
bizarre, but it is something to have 
emerged from the era of the wood- 
shed and the pig-sty. This is not guile- 
lessly to assert that numbers of the- 
atres are not still kept like pig-pens. 
ut that is usually because institutions 
generally are ordered after that fash- 


ion in the particular communities still 
The 


movie theatre is usually, in such a case, 


so. backward. janitor of the 
also the custodian of the city hall and 
sexton of the churches, or is his blood 
brother. Rarely is the theatre less 
sightly than other property used in 
common, and it is often setting the 
for the entire community in 


comeliness and neatness, not to speak 


pace 


of more exalted artistic virtues. 
The history of American art, im 


other fields promises that we_ shall 
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THEATRE ARCHITECTURE 


rapidly advance beyond the garish dis- 
play which multitudes of our regen- 
erated theatres now affect. They are 
garish because the kind of people who 
most resort to them like that sort of 
thing. When people cease to like it, 
and begin to like something different, 
theatre managers will respond; in no 
field has response to popular demand 
proved, on the whole, more prompt 


and complete. Sleeping cars, and 
other railway coaches, were once 
grilled and frilled and frescoed in the 
delusion that passengers like to be 


transported in palaces of the most 
blatant new-rich standards. On some 
of the branch lines of New England, 
and even in the Middle West, one oc- 
casionally encounters “parlor cars” of 
this type still creaking on their way 
Utility, sanitary science, relative econ- 
omy of construction have conspired 
with increasingly refined taste of the 
public to produce the immeasurably 
more chaste and serviceable type of 
railway coach and sleeping cars now 
The 
fewer grills and frills to catch dust the 


operating at least on main lines. 


better. Railroad know 


that, and a public educated in sanitary 


managements 


science, and also in chaster tastes in 
decorative art, are not less sensible of 
the great improvement in passenger 
rolling-stock. 

After similar fashion, theatre man- 
agers will discover that grinning and 
scowling gorgons and griffons and 
furies and clowns, sticking out from 
friezes and pilasters, and from the 
surfaces of hooded and 


1 
every wail, 
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festooned with dust, are not demanded 
by the refined taste of today, however 
traditionally associated with theaters 
such emblems may be. The movie is 
creating a new kind of histrionic tradi- 
tion, and it will ere long develop a 
with its 


decorative art harmonious 


genius. Managers are now catching 
the wary human night-flies by their 
glaring lights at the theater entrances. 
A better educated public will soon en- 
able them to dispense with these crude 
devices. The theater center of New 
York, 
more garish every year, and the for- 
flash and flames 
doubtless enriching the 


about Times Square, grows 


tunes consumed in 
Edison 
But we 
these 


are 
Electric Light Companies. 
shall the divide some of 
early days, and real art, and the grati- 
fication of refined tastes, will occupy 
who 


pass 


the better-counseled tricksters 


fortunes bizarre 
Money expended upon 
art is well spent. The higher refine- 


ments will call for the expenditure of 


now lavish upon 


movie signs. 


money, even more, perhaps, than is 
now squandered upon cheap and prim- 
itive passions, but a more refined pub- 
lic will get more values from its 
money. 

We are making progress. wonder- 
ful progress. Several of the outstand- 
ing new motion picture theaters are 
marvels of grace and beauty, and ar- 
tistic chastity is being preserved in 
numerous reconstructions and new 
constructions in smaller centers. These 
are evidences of refinemerits in popu- 
lar taste over which our educational 


forces should unreservedly rejoice. 











Department of The 
Visual Instruction Association of America 


This department is conducted by the Association to present 








items of interest on visual education to members of the Asso- 


ciation and the public. 


The Educational Screen assumes no responsibility for the 


views herein expressed. 


What Is the Visual Instruction Association of America? 


By Ernest L. Crandall, President 


ROBABLY no single principle in 
P vei in the educational process, 

no single phase of educational meth- 
odology, has ever found its way to gen- 
eral recognition among practical educa- 
tors quite so imperceptibly and with so 
little professional forehera!ding as visual 
instruction. Nearly every educational 
innovation has grown out of some one 
signal experiment or has been promul- 
gated by some distinguished educational 
theorist, in short has been in some sense 
handed down and passed on to class 
room workers in more or less complete 
form. In contrast to this it may be 
safely stated that whatever professional 
consciousness exists among educators to 
day on the subject of visual instruction 
has been the result of slow organic 
growth without special guidance or stim 
ulation. Nevertheless the central idea 
involved in visual instruction is now 
widely recognized and utilized, no matter 
how crudely, and there exists a vast and 
growing army of teachers who are eager 
for guidance in its extension and applica- 
tion. The whole story of the gradual 
evolution of its conception would merit 
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an entire article, but we must confine our- 
selves to very narrow limits in this pres- 
entation and_ shall therefore content 
ourselves with adverting to the very con- 
crete facts coming under our own imme- 
diate observation. 

With the gradual recognition of this 
phase of schoo! work there came about in 
New York City, as in a few other school 
systems, a certain degree of official recog- 
nition. For some time that amounted 
here to nothing more than the allotment 
of a very small fund specifically dedicated 
to visual instruction purposes This 
meant no more than that this fund was 
expended in the purchase of various types 
of projection apparatus and in the spo- 
radic rental of film. 

When the writer was asked to take 
charge of the Public Lecture Service im 
the New York City school system, he 
was also requested to assume the super- 
vision of visual instruction in the schools. 
I presume that the conditions found here 
were and stil! are pretty generally dupl- 
cated in various localities throughout the 
country. 

We had had for some time two public 
sources for procuring slides, namely the 
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State Department of Education at Albany 
and the American Museum of Natural 
History. In addition many of the 
schools had acquired a considerable col- 
lection of slides from commercial sources. 
On the whole it could be said that a very 
fair percentage of our schools were using 
slide material in one way or another and 
in several of these schools this type of 
work was very intelligently organized. 

With regard to the use of motion pic- 
tures, not quite so much could be said. 
Some of the schools were showing motion 
picture programs in their assembly per- 
jods. They simply took what they could 
get and there was absolutely no connec- 
tion between the pictures shown and the 
other instruction given to the pupils see- 
ing them. At the same time principals 
and others had been besieged by purvey- 
ors of alleged educational films to adopt 
and use their wares. It took very little 
time to discover that neither the educa- 
tors nor the producers had a de fi- 
nite idea of what they needed. 

Accordingly, without failing to recog 
nize the importance of numerous other 
aspects of visual instruction, we felt jus- 
tified here in concentrating our attention 
for some time upon bringing order out of 
chaos with regard to the availability and 
use of the motion picture as a teaching 
tool. 

As there existed no internal machinery, 
no personnel for this work, it became 
necessary to form committees of princi- 
pals and teachers. It also very soon be- 
came apparent that these 
needed the advice and experience of lay- 
men who had some technica! knowledge 
of the sources, limitations and possibili- 
ties of the film. When a number of these 
committees had been at work for some 
time, it became evident that we could 
achieve much more rapid and lasting 
progress if they were organized into an 
association. This plan made possible 
also the broadening of their operations by 


very 


committees 
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bringing many new recruits into the 
work being carried on. Such was the 
origin of the Visual Instruction Associa- 
tion of New York. It is through the 
prolonged and untiring endeavors of 
these committees that certain very defi- 
nite lines of action have taken shape with 
regard to the use of motion picture in- 
struction here in our New York City 
schools. 

3riefly, a number of courses have been 
organized in specific subjects of the cur- 
riculum in which weekly film presenta- 
tions are made the backbone of instruc- 
tion, being definitely linked up not only 
with the use of other visual material, but 
carefully correlated with all the textbook 
and oral instruction received by pupils in 
the same subject. This is not much to 
boast of so far as the actual extent of the 
work is concerned, but there is a fairly 
unanimous consensus of opinion, among 
those who have participated in and among 
hundreds who had observed this experi- 
ment, that a very definite and conscious 
step in the right direction has been taken. 

In March of this year, while the Divi- 
sion of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association was in session 
at Chicago, there was brought together 
a smal! group of persons intensely inter- 
instruction and 
three vigorous conferences were held. As 


ested in visual two or 
a result this group voted unanimously 
to assume the responsibility of launching 
a national organization to be founded on 
similar adopted by the 
Visual Instruction of New 
York. It was decided that this should 
be undertaken at the time of the Boston 
convention of the main body of the 
National Educational Association. Ac- 
cordingly, the Visual Instruction Asso- 
ciation of America, was formal'y organ- 
ized at Boston, Mass., July 6, 1922. Per- 
manent officers were elected and a Con- 
stitution and By-laws were adopted. The 
following were the officers chosen: 


lines to those 


Association 
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Ernest L. Crandall, Director of Lec- 
tures and Visual Instruction in the New 


York Schools was elected President. 

A. G. Balcom, Assistant Superintendent 
of New York, N. J., 
of visual instruction was elected National 
Vice-President. 

Don Carlos E!lis, formerly Director of 
the Motion Picture Division of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 


schools, in charge 


was elected Recording Secretary. 

Charles H. Mills, Director of Publicity 
of the Scouts of 
elected Treasurer. 

Dr. Rowland 
Motion Picture 
University, 
Secretary. 

As the Constitution 
election of state vice-presidents, 
than a score of such state representatives 
from as many states in the Union were 
nominated from the floor and duly 
Without going into detail as to 
Constitution 
stated 


Boy America, was 


Rogers, Instructor of 
Production at Columbia 


was elected Corresponding 
the 
more 


provided for 


elected. 
the provisions of the and 
By-laws, it may that 
the general type of organization is as 


be briefly 


follows: 

An executive 
formulate policies and guide the activities 
of the advisory council 
which is to the 
presidents together with an equal num- 
ber of specialists and others selected for 
their technical knowledge, and a general 
body of members, all of whom shall have 


committee which is to 


association, an 


consist of state vice- 


equal voting rights. 

One of the principal functions of the 
state vice-presidents will be to stimulate 
the formation visual instruction 
associations similar to the 
growth and evolution here in New York 
City has been described above. 

In other articles appearing in this and 


of local 


one whose 


In the January issue will appear an article on 
“What the Association Proposes to Do” 
By Don Carlos Ellis, Recording Secretary 
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the next issue will be 


planation of the more immediate and cop- 


found a brief ex. 


crete aims and purposes of the organiza- 
tion and of the! 
motives which prompted its founders to} 


also an explanation 





believe that such an organization would! 
serve a useful purpose. 

It may not be inappropriate here, how. 
ever, to point out that the real moving 
cause of the inauguration of this asso. 
ciation was the conviction | 
of those who had watched the organized 
under the 
association 


here, that this idea was well worth trans. 


deep-rooted 


growth of visua! instruction 


fostering care of our local 


planting to other sections of the country. 
These persons also felt, as many hun- 
dreds throughout the country have felt. 
the need of some general clearing house 
for ideas and experiences, open to all 
types of persons interested in any degree 
or in any manner in the extension of this 


phase of class room methods. 





It is our purpose to utilize these pages 


of the Educational Screen in the future} 
for conveying intensely practical informa- | 
tion. It seemed pertinent at this time, 
however, to make something like a re- 
to date and in a} 
to the 


educational public. Hence this article and 


sumé of our activities 


sense to make our maiden bow 


the accompanying contributions are in-] 


tended primarily as an introduction, so 
that from this point on we may feel that} 


we are on speaking terms with our 


neers 


readers. 
More 


the scope, plans, purposes, 


detailed information regarding 


recent activi- 


ties and present achievements of the asso- 


ciation, so far as these are not covered 


by these various articles, will gladly be 
furnished by the association. 
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Why the Visual Instruction Association of America? 
js By Rowland Rogers, Corresponding Secretary 


ISUAL instruction holds a promise. 
The fulfillment of the promise means 


an actual contribution, a progres- 
sive step in educational method and 
results. 


Many sound thinkers believe that visual 
pedagogic motion 


pictures will help solve some of their edu 


aids, and especially 


cational problems. The promise is three 
sided: 
Visual aids may 
1. Provide bette: 
instruction. 
2, Reduce the time of learning 


and more efficiem 


3. Cut the cost of teaching, 


The first promise 1s essentia!, the others 
Two facts compel attention 
the 


yond gram 


incidental. 
1. The 


pupils who never get be 


enormous percentage ot 


mar school, 


Ze The results of the Army intelligence 
tests. 

Can visual aids help reduce pupil mor 
tality ? 

Can they better existing methods of 
imparting information? 

Can they stimulate the students’ imag 
ination and constructive thinking? 

Can they create the desire to learn, to 


know? 

These questions are unanswered. 

To help explore this field, to speed the 
finding of the facts, to secure fulfillment 
of the promise of visual aids and deter 


mine their method of use, the Visual In 
struction Association of \merica was 
established. 

The field is a broad one. Many years 


of research, observation and investigation 


will be needed to determine the advan 
tages; and limitations of visual aids and 
the, field for their usefulness Chere is 


room for many groups, many cooperative 
investigations, many organizations before 
the fundamental facts are determined and 
such questions as thes« answered 
Can visual aids 
A, 
B. 


are 


servation? 


Train the powers ot ol 
Train the memory: 
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( Promote the acquisition of skill? 
D. Cultivate the reasoning mind and 
discipline of character? 
What percentage of the schoo! 
population can be reached bette: 
through visual aids? Preliminary 
investigation indicates that from 


about 60 per cent to 90 per cent of 
ill people may be reached primar- 
ily or directly through the eye. Are 
these figures correct? 

Can visual aids assist in the. teach- 
of well-balanced educational 


Ing a 


program which may well include 
knowledge of 

1. Language 

2, Mathematics 

Fine Arts 

1. Science 
5. Humanistic or classical study? 
, What is the o! 
seems to be 
of the ‘movie’? 
W hat 


aids is 


value motion which 


a specific contribution 


of appeal through vis 
Should the 


be 


type 
used? 


intetlect 


ual best 


ippeal to the only 


used, or should there be an appeal 


to the emotions, instincts or feel 
ings and to the artistic sense. 

Che Visual Instruction Association ot 
\merica has set for itself the task of 
helping to answer these questions and 
solve some ot the problems. It 1S 
planned as a clearing house of informa- 
tion for the entire field It bends the 
joint endeavors of the makers and users 
of visual aids to a common end. Thi 
founders of this association feel it fills a 
need 

The pedagogic motion picture, designed 


a competitor of th 
used in the the- 
designed to 


1r school use, is not 
entertainment “movie” 
itre This association 
promote the use of visual aids, not to 
nor compete with any group er 
organization. So it started to serve 
modestly, quietly and effectively. The 
results it obtains will be published from 


time to time 


is 


Ip pose 


has 








School Department 


Conducted 


M. E. G. 


The Film Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture 


OR those unacquainted with the ac- 
FF wise of the Department of Agri- 

culture in circulating films which 
truly deserve the name “educational,” at- 
tention is called to Department Circular 
233, issued under date of August, 1922. 
The purpose of the Department in offer- 
this service is stated in the foreword: 
“Thousands of extension and field work- 
ers in agriculture and allied pursuits have 
found that motion pictures possess a 
tremendous possibility for usefulness in 
making common property of knowledg« 
developed by scientific investigations of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture.” 

The library of the Department includes 
more than 150 subjects, each of which 
has been worked out by experts in the 
particular field concerned, and all photo- 
graphed by the Department’s cinematog- 
raphers. The result in each case is an 
authentic, scientifically sound presenta- 
tion of the subject matter from a truly 
educational viewpoint. 

The films are for the most part one or 
two reels in length, and cover a wide 
variety of subjects. For the specialist 
in agriculture are films listed under the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Bureal of 
Entomology, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
and the Bureau of Chemistry, on such 
subjects as hog cholera, wool and lamb 
marketing, poultry farming, silo construc- 
tion, fighting the boll-weevil, and dozens 
of other subjects. Many of the Depart- 
ment’s reels, however, are of general in- 
terest—as for instance reels on the mak- 
ing of wool and cotton into cloth, cheese 
making, the raising of farm crops, the 
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growing of dates (America’s New Fruit 
Crop) wheat harvesting, lumbering, forest 
fire prevention, game protection, besides 
a large group of outdoor pictures listed 
under “Scenery and Recreation” devoted 
in general to our National Forests. 

As to the plan for securing the De- 
partment films, we quote from the cir- 
cular: 

“The films produced and distributed by 
the United States Departmentof Agricul- 


ture are intended primarily for the use of 


extension and field workers of the de- 
partment and of officially cooperating 
institutions. The number of copies of 


these films which the department is able 
to supply is at present inadequate to meet 
demands from other sources. However, 
others desiring to borrow films may make 
application through their county agents, 
or other department field worker, the 
director of extension of their State agri- 
cultural college, or other officially co- 
operating agency, and the films can be 
furnished if not in use. 

Films are furnished 


free of charge 


except for transportation, which the bor- | 


rower is required to pay. 

The Department of 
found that the showing of films on cir- 
cuits makes it possible to get the maxi- 
mum service from the pictures. It there- 
fore favors the organization 
over which its films may be distributed. 
In such circuits county agents, home 
demonstration agents, club leaders, bu- 
reau field men, or any other class of de- 
partment or State extension workers may 
be organized and films may be routed 
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Agriculture has | 


of circuits | 
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from one to the other. It is essential in 
such cases for some responsible person 
to act as the agent for the entire circuit. 
Arrangements should be made with the 
department by this person. The films will 
be sent to him and he will be expected to 
return them in good condition to the de- 
partment. 

The circuit many 
variations and The 
department is glad to cooperate with an) 
State agricultural college or other State 
or Federal institution in arranging such 


plan is subject to 


much development. 


circuits and in preparing programs of 
films that may be routed in this manner. 

In addition to this service, however, the 
Department offers an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to individuals and organizations 
authorized and approved by the Depart- 
ment to purchase prints of Department 
films, for their own film libraries. The 
advantages of such an arrangement to 
educational 
overestimated. At a cost, the 
copy of the film becomes the property of 
the institution purchasing it, 
proper care its usefulness should extend 
over a considerable number of vears. For 


institutions can hardly be 


nominal 


and with 
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schools the cost per pupil of having such 
films available whenever needed, is so 
small as to be negligible. 

Prices are quoted as follows: 

On standard-width slow-burning film 
stock, 4 cents a foot, or approximately $40 
for the standard reel of 1,000 feet. 

On standard-width 
stock, 3% 
a thousand-foot reel. 


film 
about $35 for 


inflammable 
cents a foot, or 


On narrow-width = slow-burning film 
stock, 4 cents a foot. 
Purchasers are required to pay for 


New 
some cases other small additional charges. 

It is required that the subject matter 
of the film shall not be changed and that 


transportation from York, and in 


credit to the department shall be retained. 
When 


view 


prospective purchasers desire to 
department 
will be made for projection in the labora- 
Washington, or 


the films will be shipped for projection 


pictures, arrangements 


tory in when possible, 
elsewhere. 

addressed to the Di- 
United States 
Agriculture, Washington, 


Orders should be 
vision of Publications, 
Department of 


i." 


Film Reviews 


(It is the aim of this department to list only films which have been 


personally reviewed by the department Editor. 
wholesale sources are seldom of much value to educators. 


Reviews reprinted from 
Reviews for 


teachers should be made by teachers, if reader and reviewer are to under- 


stand each other’s point of view. 


Every film here presented has been 


viewed and the review written by the Editor of this department, person- 


ally.) 
TRAVEL AND SCENIC 
A Dream of the Sea (Sunset Burrud)— 
Titled with lines from Whittier, the reel 
is an unfolding of beauty—the beauty of 
flying clouds above the sea, of ships at 


anchor, of wave-beaten cliffs, of storm 
billows breaking against strange rock 
forms, and the silhouette of bare 


branches against a background of sky and 
sea, A 
done with true feeling for the beauty and 
the pictorial values of the subject. 


poem in polychrome coloring, 





The Lake of tke Hang’ng Glaciers 
(Federated Film Exchanges)—A journey 
by pack train along a wilderness trail 


toward the Selkirk Range of British 


Columbia leads past cliffs of clay and 


gravel skirting the lower ranges, and 
across wooded streams broken by pic- 
turesque rapids. Then follow excep- 


tional views of the lake itself, and of the 
sheer wall of the glacier, from which the 
and river are fed. have 
off the end of the ice, 


lake Bergs 


broken melting 
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which 
hangs the white roof of the glacier. Sev 
eral unfortunate titles, made with a pain- 
ful attempt at wit, are the on'y discord- 
ant Otherwise the reel is to be 
recommended for its remarkable 


and we are shown a cave over 


notes. 
pic- 
tures of the ice monster at close range. 

The City Chap’s Chant (Rothacker)— 
Some good views of the Canadian coun 
try, bare peaks, log wooded 
banks, and beyond among the mountains 
cliff the 


for a reel which is over-tit'ted, and wastes 


streams, 


elaciers—are only justification 
too much footage on preliminaries. An 


error into which no need fall—the 
Canadian out-of-doors is so full of pic 


beauty waiting to be 


one 


turesque photo 


graphed. 
NATURAL SCIENCE 


Natural 
of the 


Science from the standpoint 
describes the 


Major 


Something is said in each 


sportsman, best 


three Wild 
Jack Allen’s. 


about the habitat of the animal, and his 


Animal Pictures of 


general characteristics, but the emphasis 
is chiefly upon the thrill of the chase and 
the capture. An effort is made, in each, 
to motivate the hunt by giving it a back 
ground of story or incident. If only the 
footage so consumed were devoted to a 


study of the animal and his mode of liv 


ing! The three reels are here sum 
marized in detail: 
Netting the Leopard (Pathe) The 


scene is India, “where swamp and jungle 
meet.” Major Allen is shown on horse- 
hack, with his native guides, making his 
way through the underbrush \ resident 
official and his lady companion ride where 
danger lurks, the man’s horse goes lame, 
and the woman rides on alone. A leop 
ard springs from a tree to the back of 
the horse. An exciting ride follows, the 
horse dashes into a stream, throwing his 


rider into the water, from which she is 
rescued by Major Allen. The latter then 
sets out to capture the beast. Some 
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emarkable close views of the animal are 
shown; Major Allen ropes him in the tree 
and drags him down into the waiting net, 
ties him and returns with a second net in 
which he traps the mate. The reel closes 
with a later view showing the leopards .in 


a cage in the zoo. 
Roping the Black Panther ( Pathe)- 
Major Allen, accompanied by natives, 


ind dog trailers, visits the home of a 


coffee planter in Java. The latter, who 
is a cripple, tells the story of his missing 
the result of an encounter with the 
stealthy Allen prepares 
for the hunt the next morning; the dogs 


arim 


black panther, 


pick up the trail, and finally locate the 


panther among the ruins of an ancient 


The 
top of a ruined pillar, 


temple. animal crouches on the 


Allen ropes him 
brings him down and ties him securely 
while the natives make a basket cage 
In this Major Allen car- 


him to. the 


from branches. 
ries the animal to displav 
planter. 
Capturing Lions by Aeroplane ( Pathe) 
The useful of the 
really 


is marred by 


series, from a 


least 


educational standpoint The reel 


exceedingly poor, slangy 


titles—evident!y a much earlier effort at 
film making than the other subjects. 
Goatherds, journeying to a village mar- 


ket place, see a plane w hich they regard 


with awe and bewilderment. They re 
port to the aviator, Major Allen, that a 
lion has captured a goat, so Allen sets 


out to capture the beast. 
hooks 


pursue 


anchors to the 
animal, 


and 


the catch him in the 


chains which are held fast by the anchor | 


hooks, and he is lassoed, hind and fore 
legs tied- 
Wonderful Water 
this with exactness, for in 
its attention to sheer beauty of the scenes 


the capture complete. 


to group reel 
photographed, it has a!l the characteris- 
And yet the 
that it 


tics of the best scenics. 


subject has been so organized 





He fixes chains, | 
plane, they} 


(Prizma)—Difficult 
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recommends itself to a more serious us¢ 
than mere entertainment. It 
duced under the supervision of George 
H. Sherwood of the 


of Natural History, and is a most ade- 


was pro- 


\merican Museum 
quate summary of the work of water as 
a carving tool, modifying the surface of 
the earth. 

First, in the work of waves, both along 
the sandy beach of a low coast and dash 
ing against high rocky cliffs, water wears 
the shore. \s vapor, water continually 
rises from the surface of lake and sea and 


clouds, driven | 


forms into which, y the 


wind, cross even the highest mountains 
look 
the 


to give 


Then follow some beautiful views, 


mountain to 
Clouds 
to the sunsets some of their most beauti 


ful effects. 


from tops 


ing down 


are seen 


clouds below. 


Clouds in turn furnish snow for gla 
ciers that carve the surface over which 
they pass, and give birth to lakes and 


rivers. 
Rain collects into rivers or, sinking into 


the ground, comes to the surface again i1 


springs. Hot springs and geysers in 
3orneo are shown, as well as the geysers 
of Yellowstone with the remarkable ter 
races of the hot springs. The rivers of 
the earth are undoubtedly the greatest 
sculpturing tool, as evidenced by such 
gigantic examples of their work as_ the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, and thi 
gorge of Niagara Falling waters are 
beautifully represent d by Vernal ind 
Yosemite Falls. 

A truly splendid treatment of a sub 
ject rich in educational material—and 
what is still rarer—the reel is titled with 
simplicity and directness. It should find 
a place in every school program. As a 


classroom reel for groups studying phys 


ical geography, it merits special atten- 


tion. The scenes are in Prizma color 


LITERATURE AND MUSIC 


Oliver Twist—s National) 
—It is hard to say the littl 


reels (First 


much about 
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boy, Oliver, without getting it terribly 
mixed with what one must say about 
Jackie Coogan—certainly the most fin- 
ished and by far the most irresistible of 
all child actors. Here is little Oliver in 
the workhouse—a new, wild-eyed, hun- 


gry, disheveled Jackie pleading for more 


gruel—and Oliver, the undertaker’s ap- 


prentice—a tiny mite of a figure beside 


the tall Sowerberry, who accepted him 
because he “had a lovely face for funer- 
als.” Later, after his escape and his 
journey on foot to London. there is Oli 
ver in Field Lane, fallen into the hands 
of the “professor of pickpockets,” Fagin 

a charming Jackie eating his first real 
mea! awkwardly with his knife because 


he sees no one else manipulating a fork. 
hen there is Jackie on the witness stand, 


charged with thieving, his rumpled hand 


hardly above the railing—and Jackie the 
pantomime artist, describing to the 
Brownlows the methods of Fagin, and 
mimicing the latter’s every gesture. And 
finally the little Oliver, coming into his 
own—a Jackie regarding his half-brother 
with righteous scorn and aloofness, 
Here is background and atmosphere 
which really belongs to Dickens, and 


characters who seem to have walked out 


of the etchings in some of the early edi- 
tions. \s Fagin, Lon Chaney gives a 
remarkable piece of character acting, 


which deserves to be added to his already 


creditable list of fine performances. The 
only lamentable and discordant note is 
the modern slang of some of the titles 
made with a_ theatrical slant. Minor 
faults, however, in an otherwise uni 


tormly excellent production 


Timothy’s Quest (American Releasing 


Corporation)—Made from the homespun 
story of Kate Douglas Wiggin’s, the pic 
ture version has much to recommend it. 
There is a general sort of appeal for 


very young audiences and those of much 


more mature years in the story of Tim 
othy and little Gay, in their search for 
someone to mother them. the reward of 











328 ADVERTISEMENTS 
thei 
JULIUS CAESAR - 
chil 
His Life from 80 B. C. to 44 B. C. Regs 
> . | grot 
Posed and Executed in and about Rome, Italy ; 
said 
P ‘ ‘ . F scril 
A Photo-Masterpiece in Six Reels from the George Kleine Cycle of Film Classics as 
bac 
ENDORSEMENTS > auth 
cost 
EDWARD MAYER, UNIVERSITY OF CALI- Fr. F.. NALDER, STATE COLLEGE OF type 
FORNIA, Department of Visual Instruction WASHINGTON, General College Extension yi 
‘Julius Caesar’, your six reel phot “I want to tell you of my admiration for essa 
masterpiece, has proved to be one of our the film ‘Julius Caesar’ During the teriz 
greatest films from the point of view of past few years we have handled a num- 
a distributor. The writer has viewed th her of fine films I do not think that 1 muc 
film about ten times, and I dare say he have ever seen anything more impres- 
will view it many more, but at no time sive in its pageantry or more striking in the 
has his interest waned’’. numerous details than this remarkable 
— ‘ F P R , ’ ‘ picture. As a means of enforcing some B 
Ht GH w. NORMAN, INDIANA UNIVER- of the profoundest lessons of history it 
SITY, Bureau of Visual Instruction is splendid”’ ma) 
“We have distributed the film ‘Julius ; ae —_ te to c 
Caesar’ during the past year to a num WM. H. DUDLEY, UNIVERSITY OF WIs- 
ber of Schools and organizations in CONSIN, Bureau of Visual Instruction in | 
Indiana. I wish there were more pic- es atten © cadena a} 
tures of this type that we could offer to bh . ‘film - ame - o i gamer ee a Eve 
Schools and other community organiza J vn ew See eee ee 
tions” thousand reels, ‘Julius Caesar’ ranks and 
S. tbove all the others in educational value 
WELLINGTON PATRICK, UNIVERSITY 01 —a his 
KENTUCKY, Department of University sad ws 
Extension VICTOR D. HILL, OHIO UNIVERSITY, De- | play 
BS partment of Classical Languages valk 
“The film ‘Julius Caesar’ has been in ia wal 
use in Kentucky for the past eight “The Photoplay ‘Julius Caesar’ is a pro- 
months and has been distributed very duction of unusually high quality. Be- the 
widely. The demand became so great sides being of great educational value Fi 
that we had to ask for another print it appeals to general audiences wherever Mme 
ind there has been continual interest shown. Since the beginning of its dis- he 
in the film by Clubs, Schools, and other tribution to the Schools of Ohio under ear 
organizations throughout the State’’. the auspices of Ohio University it has in the 
every instance brought expressions of 
R. F. EGNER, UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, Bu- hearty approval and satisfaction, whether se 
reau of Visual Instruction shown by the Schools themselves or as a 
_ public exhibition in local theatres co- § play 
“Through the Bureau of Visual Instruc- operating with the Schools’. 7 
tion of the University of Utah, ‘Julius instt 
Caesar’ has been circulated very success CARRIE MACLAY, UNIVERSITY OF MON- 
fully among educational institutions TANA, State University Film Exchange Son: 
civic, social and religions organizations , 
The following quotations from our pa “*Julius Caesar’, as a film suitable for end, 
trons indicate the satisfaction with whic distribution among Schools and non- | d 
the film was received: ‘Exceptional film theatrical exhibitors in general, has es- an 
Every High School student ought to see tablished its own reputation When it as s 
it’ as ‘A great picture. Public well makes a figure such as that of Ceasar 
pleased’....‘Very good. One of the best so living that children impersonate him hims 
we have run’....‘Excellent More films in their play, it must be of vast impor- 
like this will make our work worth tance from an educational point of view. to I 
while’....‘Wonderful picture Was ver. We do not hesitate to recommend this 
e..thusiastically recei.ed by entire picture to exhibitors who are looking beau 
group’ ”’ for a splendid type of film” perf 
Copies of the film have been deposited for distribution during the current School the 
season with twenty-two Institutional Exchanges, which supply exhibitors in their 
respective States at moderate rental prices. her- 
ve ” . win¢ 
Communicate with the GEORGE KLEINE OFFICES for the Exchange nearest you. ; 
brea 
GEORGE KLEINE 7” 
Moo 
NEW YORK: 729 Seventh Avenue CHICAGO: 114 So. Michigan Avenue | V 
chro 
or si 














— 
their faith, and the redemption of those 
whose lives they touched. The two 
children carry their parts with excep- 
tional ease, and the details of back- 
ground and setting are accurate—it is 
said that the geographical locations de 
scribed in the story furnish the actual 
S backgrounds for the picture, and that the 
author herself supervised the details of 
costumes and accessories. The village 
- types of Pleasant River furnish the nec- 
7 essary touch of comedy, but the charac 
he ff terizations are we!l done, without too 
"t much of the burlesque—a fault into which 
‘a & the producer could easily have fallen. 
~ Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata (Priz 
- ma)—The story of how Beethoven came 
1%. to compose the Moonlight Sonata is told 
in picture form, with Prizma coloring 
= Evening in the little German village 
— and the cottage of the old cobbler and 
his daughter. The little blind girl is 
e- playing; the composer and his friend 
walking through the woods nearby heat 
%. Ethe Sonata in F, and pause to listen 
er | Finally, approaching the cottage, the) 
~ hear her exclaim, “If only I could hear 
. the master play!” 
7 They enter, and Beethoven offers to 
0- Eplay it for her. As he brings from the 
instrument the lovely melodies of the 
as | Sonata, she guesses his identity At the 
ror Pend, he looks out of the window at the 
. plandscape quiet beneath the moon, and 
e. as she begs him to play more, he seats 
~s himse!f again and improvises, in an effort 
ww. Eto portray to the sightless child the 
~ beauty of the heavens—the voice of the 
perfect night. As he plays, she visualizes 
the scenes which the music calls befor 
her—fairies dancing, the sweep of th 
wind, the storm, and finally the moon 
breaking through clouds. “Master, | 
have seen,” is her tribute to the famous 
Moonlight Sonata. 
ue With the film can be secured a syn 
thronized music “key” for an orchestra 
— 


Or singh piano accompaniment. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
The Making of a Book 


A three-reel film of the plant of 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
City, N. Y. 


(Edited by Samuel A. Bloch) 

In “The Making of a Book,” the three 
reel film describing the work of the pub- 
lishing plant of Doubleday, Page & Co., 
we are treated to the interesting experi- 
ence of watching a book produced from 
the time the author is struggling with 
the difficulties of composition, unti! it is 


delivered into the hands of the reader, 
whose evident enjoyment compensates 
for the labor involved in the production. 

We see the linotype machines make the 


original type from which electrotypes are 


cast 


the giant presses turn out the pages 


at terrific speed—the cutting, folding and 


binding machines make the large sheets 
into book form, on which the covers are 
then placed In all, there are eighty 


mechanical operations required to pro- 


duce complete book, and the scale on 
which they are carried on can be judged 
from the daily output of the plant—25,000 


hooks The ‘atest methods 


improved 


nost up-to-date equipment are 


The photographs of many well-known 


authors, the pictures of the beautiful 
grounds around the plant—peony gar- 
dens, a cherry orchard and a cypress- 
lined pool being among the scenic attrac- 


tions—help to make the picture interest- 
i 


do not entirely succeed in pre- 


venting it from seeming a bit too long. 


On the whole, however, this film is cer- 
tain to give the viewer a new apprecia- 
ti yf and more lively interest in that 
exceedingly familiar and commonplace 


idea. ‘a book.” 
Farm for Sale (Distributed by Home- 
| the Holden 


stead Films)—Produced by 
the reel is designed 


Limestone Company 
of using lime 


No objection- 


advantages 
yorn out 


oO show the 


soils 
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able advertising matter appears in 
film, however, and the 
splendidly adapted for rural audiences 

\ farm advisor, seeing the farmer about 
.o tack up a sign on his mail box, “Farm 
Sale,” shows the owner what the 


trouble is. He tests the soil with litmus 


subject is one 


for 


paper and acid, and the resu!ts show that 
the soil He ad 
vises the farmer to use limestone, and te 
onvince him of the beneficial 
which would follow, the f 

takes him to visit a neighbor’s farm. A 
machine is spraying pulverized limestone 
over the field, and the 
crops of clover and corn grown on land 
treated with lime before planting. The 
stock are also benefitted by the increased 
amount of nutrition in the feed. The 
farmer, convinced by what he has seen, 
comes home and takes down the sign, 
for worn 


is both acid and sour. 
results 


farm advisor 


visitors inspect 


after ordering limestone his 
out soils. 

Land Clearing (3 reels) Distributed by 
Michigan Agricultural College, and the 
Department of Agriculture at the Univer 
sity of Wisconsin. The 
be bought from the University of Wis 


reels can also 


consin, 

Originally covered with white pine, 
these lands have been overgrown with 
brush which must be cleared. For 


larger growth, the scythe and ax are used, 
the brush is piled and cut and the waste 
burned. “Brushing” is sometimes done 
by pasturing on the lands to be cleared, 
Burned stumps are removed, and various 
methods of stumping are shown in detail 
The stump-pulling machine is seen in 
operation, both on green stumps and on 
those which are old and partly rotted. 
In the case of the latter, a root-hook is 


sometimes necessary. The proper time 
for stumping operations is shown to be 
when the small roots have rotted but 


the main body of the stump is still solid. 

The second reel shows the use of dyna 
mite in blasting, the sharp-pointed iron 
bar making a hole deep under the stump 
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the 


in firm soil, and the placing of the a 


ridges in the hole with the fuse cartridg 
indicate 
the preparing — th 
charge under the stump and the wiring 
The two films above are typical 
examples of films which are being 
used to enormous advantage in the 
freld of rural education. Our great 
railroad companies, for example, 
are doing big things in developing 
more intelligence in agricultural 
methods throughout the vast tracts 
of country served by their lines, 
For the viewing of the above 
films we are indebted to Mr. W. H. 
Hill, Agricultural Agent of the New 
York Central Lines. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Sketchographs (Educational Films Cor 
This called “‘What's th 


Limit?” is a cartoon history of war fron 


on top. \nimated diagrams 


clearly method of 


poration )- one, 


early times to the present. It shows the 


the who. glorifie 


which 


contests of ancients, 


war, in contrast with the way in 
war is waged today, judging by its result 
the and th 


Cartoons follow, pic 


in the cases of Lusitania 
Rheims cathedral. 


turing the cost of the World War to thé 





belligerent powers, and the resulting load 
of debt. Not the least convincing is the 
cartoon sketched to show the large pert 
centage of taxes (over 95%) spent fos 
war, and the small percentage in contrasj 
spent for education and health. 
\ telling 


against war, skilfully done in sketch styl 


piece of visual argumenj 


with some supplementary titles. 


MOVIES AND THE LIBRARY 
(Concluded from page 318) 

film is shown in the neighborhood. 

To work successfully, the libra 
rian needs to know in advance wha 
films are coming, needs to know the 
real title or the character of th 
books on which the films are based 
and then no time must be lost if 
marshalling the library’s resource 
of advertising material and books. 
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HE motion lot in 


California 
acres of 


average picture 


consists of a large num- 


ber of assorted real estate 


enclosed by a long, tall fence. Sometimes 
it is just a plain fence; more often it is a 
fence pilus 
of highly efficient-looking barbed wire. 


surmounted by a row or two 

If you are an ordinary human being with 
a healthy, normal curiosity, that long, tall 
fence exerts for you an irresistible attrac 


As look 


you wonder 


whenever see it. 


its 


tion you you 


down forbidding length, 


and you wonder what it is they do inside. 


Of course you know in a general way 
You’ve read articles in the magazines on 
the movies and how they are made. You 


are familiar with all the movie stars and 
their salaries. 
time you’ve even gone so far as to assert 
that you believed you wouldn’t care to visit 
a movie studio, because it might spoil your 
illusions. That 
haps—before 


You like the movies; at one 


time 
that 


was some ago, 


fence. 


per- 


you saw Sut 





per 
t fot 
tras’ 


men| 
style 





now, there it is. It does intrigue you. It 
goes on and on; it turns an abrupt corner 
—and goes on and on. 

After a very long time, you will find, if 
you follow it, that the fence does one of 
two things. It either culminates impres- 
sively in a pillared and ornamented gate- 
way, or it terminates inconspicuously in a 
the 
time you have known there was anything 
small the But 
happens, the effect, as far as you are con- 
cerned, is the same: 
main outside. 

If you like mind 
you do watch from the 
shelter of a palm tree across the street, 


small, dark doorway. (This is first 


about movies. ) whichever 


in either case you re 


and in your state of 


like—you may 


those who are privileged to pass through 


that magic gate. You will no doubt se 


From Hollywood 


Conducted by M. T. O. 


‘That Long Fence’’ 


curious things. You may glimpse the lovely 
lady star, wrapped in sables though it be 
her languid glance just touching 


of some idle gentle- 


\ugust, 
the tops of the heads 
men in puttees who are grouped in conver- 
around a pepper You 
inferred that they are directors, but as the 
lovely lady does not deign to notice them, 
you now infer that they are perhaps only 


sation tree. have 


assistant directors. You may see the blond 


gentleman star, of the bulging chest, leap- 
ing from his shiny roadster with one ath- 
letic bound, and reaching the doorstep with 
another. You may see a truck back up to 
a great black opening that yawns unexpect- 
edly in a hitherto blank wall, and unload 
a singular assortment of meaningless stuff. 

But all this does not satisfy you. That 
fence! It still out from that 
strange world, that amazing mixture of the 
real and the make-believe—the place where 


shuts you 


they make the movies. 
You have only touched the edges of it; 


man 


and as you turn reluctantly away, a 


passes you—an ordinary sort of person, not 


one that you would accord a second glance. 
And Something you can 
pulls your head around, and you look back. 


Did he go through that 


yet not help 


Why, he’s gone! 


door? Did he? He must have. You 
wonder who he was; you thought all the 
time he had a sort of different look. Did 


No, he must have been 


had 


he look like 

—, You 
little more closely. 
make that mistake again. 

Nor do You develop a habit of 
staring everybody completely out of counte- 
nance. You take everybody all in; your 
neck becomes supple from much twisting; 
if there are 


wish you noticed him a 


Oh, well, you will not 


you. 


but you see the movie stars, 


any in your vicinity 
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Yet this is not enough. Here you are 
in the land of movies, and you have not 
seen a single thing worth mentioning. Of 
course you have joined the crowd on the 
corner when some comedy company was 
making a scene in front of the bank, but 
anyone can do that. No, you want to get 
in—clear inside: how can you go back East 
without being able to say, “When I was in 
the movies—?” 

But the things we this 
do come to us One day you 
find yourself with a valid reason for going 
movie studio! has moved 
heaven and earth in your behalf, and the 
thing is accomplished. You have the magic 
password that puts that long, tall fence be- 
hind you, and with a thumping heart you 
enter the little black doorway. 

After all, it is not so different. This, 
as you look around you, is merely an office 
You have had experience with offices be- 
fore—the dentist’s, for example. The feel 
ing is somewhat the same; you feel almos 
natural. You approach the girl at the desk 
and repeat your formula: you wish to speak 
to Soandso. The girl looks at you search- 
ingly and asks if you have an appointment. 
You have. You say this with 4 mixtur 
of importance and nonchalance not to be 
duplicated under any other circumstances 
The girl, not a bit impressed, telephone: 
to some mysterious hinterland, after sh« 
has asked your name twice and ,ou hav 
finally been obliged to spell it. (Not so im- 
portant after all, are you?) 

But the charm works. 


want in world 


sometimes. 


to a Someone 


Soandso 


saVS Nie 
will be right out—have a seat. You sit by 
the window and waten people passing. Oc- 
casionally they glance in at sou; not so 
often though as you might expect. You 


suppose they wonder what goes on in this 
room—they must be wondering who you 
are. You assume a knowing, slightly bored 
expression, and gaze indifferently through 
the sign which states unequivocally: “Posi 
tively No Visitors Allowed.” It does not 
mean you. 
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You wait, and—you wait. Many per 
sons come to the window through whi 
the office girl communicates with the outey spea 
world; few go any farther. It is nos wait 
enough that one is a dear friend of a ¢erd not 
tain director (“He told me to be sure und) cyri 
look him up!”), or that one worked with} And 
Mary Pickford five One mtsi\ sens 

The door between} Y 
ffices is fastened with! fun 
controlled by a cord, and) jn « 
r the cord. You are 
that one have an 4s 

“Se 

The door opens and a man appears and y 

makes straight for you. This must be §o-} gs | 


noist 
alls 





years ago. 
have an appointment 
the inner and outer 

a spring latch 
the office girl presides « 
see how important it 1 


appointment. 





andso; you rise He shakes your hand} and 
and greets you, with apologies for having} fea 
kept you waiting. You accept his apolozies im{ 
gracefully, and follow him through the} ros 
door with the spring latch. It slams bef Sos 
hind you, and you are in the world of . 
pictures! The great moment is at hand} fro 
but to your surprise, you cannot locate! of 
that sense of the unreal that should per-) tyr 


vade your surroundings. it must be here? 01 
Here is just a row of} an 
little office buildings; nothing strange or! the 
unearthly about that at all. ing 
Soandso’s little cubbyhole,) Ci: 
business that brought you! st 
wait for that sense of the; re’ 
you. (Will it never) ge 
You accept as a matter cf course) ag 
Soandso’s invitation to watch some pit-| 
Isn’t that what you} 
came for? he 
Out into the open again you go, towards 
a large barn-like structure that looms be-| 
fore Barn-like, yes, but the biggest | 
You mount! ai 
the wooden steps gingerly, and make your | ro 
self narrow enough to slip between two | 
You trip over rolls} hi 


but—where is it? 


Established in 
you discuss the 
here, while you 
unreal to 
come?) 


envelop 


tures in the making. 


you. 


barn in the world, you’re sure. 


tall slabs of scenery. 





of tubing that trail their countless yards} s 

of length always where you would step. 

A semi-gloom surrounds you, and compara-} b 

tive stillness. That is, there is no loud} tl 
— - of Ce z 


y per. 
which 
e Outer 





is not 


a cer. 
re and) 


> Msi 
tween 
1 with 
, and 

You 


ve an 


S and 
e€ So-| 
hand | 
aving 
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d of 
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noise. Those around you—men in over- 
alls and some women in street clothes 
speak in undertones. They seem to hx 
waiting for something—something you can 
not understand. You have a 
curious, detached feeling. Is 

And then it clutches you completely -that 
sense of the unreal! 

You see the corner of a room elaborately 
furnished, peopled by immaculate figures 


begin to 


it —is it 


in evening clothes and saffron faces, who 
are doing nothing in particular. 

“There’s the star,” whispers 
“See him over there?” 

You see him. He looks infinitely bored 
as he leans against something and smokes 
and waits. A rustle at the 
leading lady flits past you, and a vagu 
impression of blue-black hair and a red 
rose and the flash of a frock. 
Someone claps his hands. 

“Hit 
from a group around the camera. 
of metal, a flood of purplish light 
turns the yellow faces ghastly, a humming 


Soandso 


your side as 


silver 


ymmands 
A click 


that 


’em!” a casual voice c 


sound: the star disposes of his cigarett 
and steps forward to place an arm around 
the silver girl’s shoulders. They pose smil- 
ing while the camera man turns his crank. 
Click! The lights are gone; the humming 
stops; star and leading woman turn away, 
relaxed. The men at the talk to- 
gether in seems 
again to be waiting. 

“What for?” 

“T dunno,” 


” 


camera 


low tones. Everybody 
you ask. 


says Soandso. “Lights, may 
be. 
“How long do they have to 


“T dunno. 


vait ?” 


Half an hour, mayb« 


You leave them waiting, and wander 
away, to come upon another part of the 
room. This time it is a cafe 

“There’s the star, at that table, See 
him? They're taking a close-up.” Soand 
so’s voice is close at your ear. 

The star is smiling at a lady in film 


light 


black. There is the 


the same humming sound: the 


same purplish 


camera, set 


HoLLy woop 
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close to the actors, begins its monotonous 
little racket. A waved: Click! 
Silence, and gloom after the purple bril- 


hand is 
liance. The star darts out of the set, and 
a moment later he is smoking with quick, 
puffs. The blonde lady at the 
rose against her cheek and 


nery 
tabk 


us 
lays a 
smiles at somebody—not 
You 


tractive 


you. 


move on with Soandso to an at- 


living-room set Another blonde 


lady, giving directions. A grave-faced man 


sitting beside the camera nods as_ she 
speaks 

“Try it that way if you like,” he says. 
\ lady of some importance, evidently. So- 


andso pulls at your arm. This star is pecu- 
liar, he tells you; it makes her nervous to 
You shrink behind a piece of 
scenery so that 
at all: you do not wish to make anybody 


be watched 


far you can see nothing 


nervous. So you turn away, and presently 


discover another cafe scene. Attention 


seems to be centering on a sort of alcove 
where a and woman are seated at a 
table. They look familiar to you, and you 


rack your memory, while Soandso points 


man 


out the deserted tables in the foreground. 


“This morning,” he says, “they were 
shooting the whole set, but now they’re 
making close-ups. There’s the director.” 


He names a famous name, and indicates a 
quiet man in a peaked hat. You gaze, rapt, 
for this is a celebrity. Then, 
“What are 
“T dunno.” 
\ dowdy little fi 


you, between 


they waiting for?” 


gure in a blue dress slips 
the and into a 
hird chair at the alcove table. Click! The 
flicker Silence. 
‘Now what are they waiting for?” 
Shall we go?” You 
an effort that this is not new to So- 
You turn and behind 
scenes, through dark passages, over more 
the 


tables, 


past 


ights hum die. 


“I dunno. recall 
with 
him 


undso. follow 


miles of snake-like tubing coiled on 


floor, through small canvas doors. 
You catch 
tall man in riding clothes saunters towards 


your breath suddenly, as a 
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you. He is in makeup, but you'd 
know him anywhere. Heavens; Haven't 


you followed his pictures from theater to 
theater all over town? Know him! And 
here he comes right at you! Your breath 
comes fast, and you discover that your 
hands are cold, and all the time he’s com- 
ing— 

Soandso presents you. He smiles, 
shakes your clammy hand, and _ is 
lighted to meet you. 
rate. You are delighted too, but stricken 
dumb. Do such people speak the 
earthly language as you? It seems so: 

“Is this your first visit to a studio?” 

“Yes,” 

“What do you think of it?” 

You try hard to think of something pro- 
ound, something epoch-making to say to 
nis man, or failing that, at least something 
clever. 


and 
de 
So he says, at any 


Same 


You say something, but you'll never 


know what it was. Soandso is hailed by 
a man in overalls, and darts off without a 
word of apology. 


horrible. 


You feel lost; you feel 
Here is a world-famous movie 
star at your side, and you haven’t a decent 
word at your command. 

He talks in a leisurely way of Califor- 
nia, beauty, its climate (inevitable, 
that!), asks you how long you have been 
here. You answer mechanically, watchin< 
his face. The yellowish makeup gives him 
an unnatural appearance, fantastic, almost 
ghostly. A touch of black at the cute: 
corners of the eyes makes them look long 
and narrow. The eyebrows are hardl, 
touched, but the mouth is brilliantly scarlet, 
with a little smear at one corner that fas- 
cinates you. You watch it as he talks— 
that and his eyes. He has remarkable + yes 


its 
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Soandso returns and for a few minutes 
the conversation is three-sided. That jg} 
the other two talk, You 
find time to wonder if this is really yoy, 
It seems doubtful. 

“Well,” says the star finally, “I must rug 
along.” And in a minute or two he does 
After that—well, nothing matters. 

And so it happens that you find your. 
self again in the outer office. You recog. 
nize the place in a vague way; it is 59 
long since you were there. The girl at 
the desk hardly looks up from her em: 
broidery. The spring lock snaps, the door 
opens, and as you step out, slams with 4 
final click behind you. 

The hum of the lights still sings in your 
ears, and their purple radiance dances be- 
fore your eyes as you linger on the pave 
ment outside. Your very feet are loath to 
leave this place. The spell still holds you, 

Just ahead, you two women in 
earnest conversation. You know who they 
are—have seen them often on the screen 
You loiter in passing, hoping for a shred 


and you listen. 


so, 


see 


of the conversation, a last bit of enchant- 
This should 
be worth hearing, and worth repeating at 
Listen ! 

“and with a little electric hot plate cne 
get breakfast. 
nicer than living in a hotel.” 


ment to carry away with you. 
home. 


can one’s own It’s muclt 
Reality wraps itself about you with dis- 
concerting suddenness. You grin to your- 
self (or at yourself), and forward 
with a brisker air, glancing down the 
of the tall fence, brushed by the 
drooping pepper trees. How different itt 
looks ! 
Well, it 


movies! 


step 


length 


should—you've been the 





Limitations of space have forced the omission of Production Notes, 
which usually appear in this department. 

For the same cause, the departments of Among the Magazines and 
The News Chat have been excluded in this number. 

This will ali reappear in the January issue. 
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minute Theatrical Film Critique 


hat is} 


You Conducted by M. F, ] 


'Y vou, 
ONE EXCITING NIGHT (D. W. Grif- 
ist run} ith) 

© does And now comes Mr. Griffith with a mys- 
rs tery film affording real thrills and hearty 
your-t taughs. There was, in the beginning, the 
— old note of preachment but less offensive 


1S $0 because of its psychological, not the familiar 


irl ae sa 
, 7 sentimental, nature. Yet, in full credit to 
band ° : e -_ 
door} Mr Griffith, be it said that these leaders 
- door} Mr. , 7 
ith a} were sufficiently short and few in number 


to carry out, with no over effect, their pur- 
your pose—the creation of an air of suspense 
Ss be- pregnant with fear, the everyday human 
pave} dread of the unexpected. The film un 
th to rolled itself a perfect melodrama of un 
You} utterable anxiety and immeasurable fun in 
nin Carol Dempster, glowed 


between gasps. 
that 


they with that cameo quality of featur 





reent wakes her more beautiful on the silvet 
_— sheet than any former Griffith star Add 
= to this peculiar asset her grace of move 
me ment and her unfailing sureness in regis 
"7 tering emotion (possibly due to excellent 
cne | direction) and one sees readily why Miss 


r is acclaimed as a charming flap- 
auch | Dempster 1s accla 
per Tense, nervous, at moments almost 


neurotic, is the work of the blackeyed 


dis- 

wr-| Henry Hull. We like him, though we 
rard| could understand why some of the audience 
the} were uncomfortable for him Porte 


the} Strong, once rippingly funny in Dorothy 


+ it} Gish’s picture, “The Ghost in the Garret,” 
more than “did himself proud” in this Grif 
the} fith film. In company with his mulatto 
companion (Irma Harrison) he furnished 
irresistible comedy. Morgan Wallace looked 
the part of a smooth and treacherous gen- 
tleman-killer and C. H. Crocker-King might 


°S, 7 ; ‘ 
easily have stepped from Scotland Yard to 
the screen. Altogether a successful pictur 
id —except! In every production he gives us 


it does seem that Mr. Griffith must overstep 





himself in spots. The storm of “One Ex 
citing Night” came too suddenly and waxed 
for too many shrieking and violent feet of 
film. Tremendous to begin with, it spoiled 
itself with its aggressive persistency. Too 
bad! An easily corrected error by the 
scissor man. But not so, the ridiculous 
presentation at the beginning and after the 
intermission. History has seen the opera 
blend with a doubtful degree of success two 
art forms. Certainly, Mr. Griffith fails in 
his experiment with pantomimic dancing 
and the photodrama. It may be a very, 
very possible scheme but Mr. Griffith missed 
the possibility. Barring these two adverse 
criticisms, we should call “One Exciting 
Night” the satisfactory “Bat” of the screen 
(Theatrical; some community use.) 
OLIVER TWIST (First National) 

We have here a film as faithful unto 
its Dickens source as “Our Mutual Friend.’ 
It is true that the story in the former is 
much more “adapted” than in the latter, 
but certainly in atmosphere, characteriza 
tion and tone “Oliver Twist” is beautiful 
The work of Gladys Brockwell as Nancy 
Sikes and that of Lon Chaney as the thief, 
Fagin, are the finest adult characterizations 
of the cast although it is frankly an un- 
fair procedure to make choices. Among 
the juveniles, the two London toughs were 
excellent, but shining over them (and over 
all the adult cast) was the serious, some- 
what older, and immeasurable sweeter 
Jackie Coogan. He is back with all the 
wistful charm of Chaplin’s Kid plus that 
fearless dignity that comes to a kiddie de- 
finitely “growing up.” If Jackie’s Director 
will but continue to give us films as ad- 
mirable as “Oliver Twist” we shall be 
content sometimes, at least, as we sit at 
the movies and wonder about their future. 


(School church and « mmunity ) 








THE OLD HOMESTEAD 
mount) 

Strange, this business of film reviewing. 
For one month an editor will tear his hair 
over an unbreakable sequence of bad pro- 
ductions only to find the following month’s 
allotment a series of delightfully satisfac- 
tory films. Among the topnotchers is “The 
Old Homestead,” made dear to thousands 
by the kindly and gentle Denman Thomp- 
son of an elder day. Whatever Mr. Thomp- 
son meant to the drama, Theodore Roberts 
is meaning to the screen. As the genuine 
old gentleman of the farm he carries with 
splendor, his trust in his son, his fearless 
loyalty and fun in the face of poverty, his 
sterling bit in the departure, head up, from 
the suave New York apartment where an 
old chum seetns to have forgotten the farm 
days together. No less splendid is the 
work of George Fawcett, the “just man” 
who measured justice by a twelve inch rule 
until it turned for his own bitter renun- 
ciation. Sincere and natural are the terms 
to describe Harrison Ford as the 
Awkward but “mighty sweet” is Fritzie 
Ridgeway. And lilting through all the 
storm and sun of a swiftly moving nar- 
rative is the jaunty “Happy Jack” of T. 
Leroy Barnes. The storm, like most movie 
storms, was overdone, but give us time and 
we will surely learn not to spoil an other- 
wise flawless film by this bugbear error. 
(School, church and community use.) 


THE MAN WHO SAW TOMORROW 

(Paramount) 

Thomas Meighan, Theodore Roberts, 
Alec B. Francis and Leatrice Joy are good 
to watch no matter how lame or illogical 
the vehicle. But surely that is all one can 
say for this inaccurate hodge-podge of bad 
psychology. We do not blame “the mob” 
for poo-hooing the subconscious mind if 
they must form their notions of it from 
films like “The Man Who Saw Tomorrow.’ 
Please, please, get a better story for so 
glittering an array of lovable and efficient 
stars. (Theatrical only.) 


(Para- 


son. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


THE MAN WHO PLAYED GOD 

(Distinctive Pictures) 

Again, a film that passes muster becange 
of the presence of a man who is always a 
pleasure to watch, on screen or stage. The 
of George Arliss are 
not to Likewise there is an 
old-fashioned grace about Effie Shannon 
that delights. Although but negatively ac. 
ceptable, still Anne Forest’s interpretation 
of the disappointed wife escaped condemna- | 
tion. Mainly, the direction is at fault. Ip 
too many places can one see the megaphone 
working; there is present throughout the 
irritating stiltedness. Give 
! (Some | 


ease 
denied. 


grace and 


be 





narrative an 

Mr. Arliss the 

church and community use.) 

THE HEADLESS HORSEMAN (Hod. 
kinson) 

As the arrogant, inflated and cowardly 
Ichabod Crane of Hollow, Will 
Rogers gives to the cinema one of its finest 

The sets, the cast, the direction 
beautifully Washington Irving as 
“Our Mutual Friend” “Oliver 
Twist” were Dickens. It is such produc- 
tions as “The Headless Horseman” that 
stamp moving pictures as an art. (Schoo, 


best in vehicles! 


Sleepy 


classics. 
are as 


either or 





church.and community use.) 
THE COUNTY FAIR (Maurice Tour. | 
neur Production) | 
The screen work of Helen Jerome Eddy 
has long ago synonymous with 
those homely and time-worn adjectives— 


become 


honest, sincere, beautiful, genuine, fine, et 
If you are tired by the simple 
realisms of simple people “The County 
Fair’ will bore you, but if you dream some- 
day of “A Little Theatre of the Screen” 
you know that this vehicle of Miss Eddy’s 
will be among the first. David Butler can- 
not hope to match Miss Eddy—it is ap- 
however, that he gives his best 
The presence of Wesley Barry in 
a more unaffected and youngster-like bit 
of acting than we had ever hoped to see 
from Wesley adds to the charm of the pro- 
(School, church and community.) 


cetera. 


parent, 
efforts 


duction. 
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THEATRICAL FILM CRITIQUE 


ROMANCE AND ARABELLA (Selz- 
nick) 


Again comes Constance Talmadge in a delicious 
yehicle suited to her capacities for creating deli 
cious and chuckling humor. As the romantic 
young widow against the true blue background 
of gentle Aunt Effie (Gertrude and th¢ 


adoring “Bill” (Harrison Ford), who knew “If he 


Claire) 


could keep her from tying herself up for life, 
he'd have his chance some time,” Miss Talmadge 
plays better comedy than she has had a chance 
to play for many a moon The 
the entire cast were scrumptious! 


production, 
three 
(Church 


entire 
But 
stand out most genuinely warm with fun! 


these 


and community use.) 


THE KENTUCKY DERBY (Univer- 
sal) 


Reginald “The 
made a mark for himself in 


Leather Pushers” 


the 


Denny of 
fight serial, a 
mark which he does not dull in this old and hack 
neyed tale of races and intrigue and the round 
warm moon of the southland A for 
enjoyment providing you do not object to trite 


(Theatrical only.) 


safe film 


and familiar material. 


EAST IS WEST (Selznick) 

One of the closest adaptations of a stage pla 
Billy Benson could have 
It is a shame 


we have ever witnessed. 
been cast with more discrimination 
that the faithful Mr. Ford did not 
role. But 
Fay Bainter with the piquant Ming 
atrical only.) 


appear in the 
matched 


(The 


Talmadge 
Tov 


surely Constance 
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ONE WONDERFUL NIGHT (Univer- 


sal) 
More like himself in this film is Herbert Raw- 


linson. He goes through a series of wild adven 


tures with snappy fighting A fairly good melo 


drama (Theatrical only.) 


THE WOMAN WHO FOOLED HER- 
SELF (Associated Exhibitors) 
Mae Allison 


narrative, 


and Robert Ellis, in an exotic 


present themselves, an impressive pair. 
old Centaur and his 


Horsemen,” are 


Fairly reminiscent of the 


“The 


father of 


son in Four this son and 


modern Spain. The honor of an Eng- 


gentleman matched the honor of a 


the 


lish against 


Casablanca; bitter fruits of the woman, who 


fooled herself, and loved where it was but a game 


to love, make a thrilling tale. The admirable 


cast makes it convincing (Theatrical only.) 


THE HANDS OF NARA (Metro) 


Dexter do their 
best with a roundabout continuity and slim chance 


Clara Kimball Young and Mr. 


for anything worthy of comment. (Theatrical 
only.) 
SKIN DEEP (Paramount) 

Milton Sills is always reliable. Place him in a 


stirring story with the fine sincerity of Florence 
Vidor and the production is bound to “get by” 


immensely. (Theatrical only.) 


REVIEWED PREVIOUSLY 


For details of these films see respective issues 


IN SEPTEMBER 


THE STORM 
old melodrama; 
community if censored.) 


and 


Violent 


(School 


(Universal Jewel). 


excellent acting and 


GRANDMA’S BOY (Associated Exhibitors; 
Pathe distribution). In which Harold Lloyd grad 
uates from even Lloyd slapstick (School and 


community.) 


A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE (Select) 
One of the year’s best. (Theatrical only.) 
THE CROSSROADS OF NEW YORK (First 


National). (Theatrical 
only.) 
SONNY (First National). A Barthelmess film: 


passport enough. (High school and 


Very funny if you get it! 


community.) 


THE BACHELOR DADDY (Famous Players 
Lasky). A serious bachelor’s triumph over five 
“banes of his life.” (School, Church and com 


munity.) 


ORPHANS OF THE STORM (United Artists 
A barely even toss-up between Grif- 
Griffith (High school 


Corporation). 
fith talent 
and community.) 

THE DUST FLOWER (Goldwyn). In which 
the cold silence of the cinema takes unto itself 
warmth and chuckles! (School and community.) 

OUR LEADING CITIZEN (Famous Players- 
Lasky). Pretty reliable. (School and community.) 

THE MAN FROM HOME 
Lasky). Fair. (Community.) 

DOMESTIC RELATIONS (First 
“Will pass in a crowd!” (Possible church use.) 

WHAT NO MAN KNOWS (Equity). Old 
plot, reassuring narrative. (Theatre only.) 

FOR THE DEFENSE (Famous Players-Lasky). 
(Theatre only.) 
MOMENTS  (Silton). 


and weakness, 


(Famous Players- 


National). 


Indifferently good. 
STOLEN 
nothing 


Good for 
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HURRICANE’S GAL 
and dashing melodrama. 
censorship.) 

THE $5 BABY (Metro). A wholesome Ghetto 
tale. (School, church and community.) 

NORTH OF THE RIO GRANDE 
Players-Lasky). Western (Some 
and community use.) 

THE WOMAN WHO 
(Famous Players-Lasky). 
community use.) 

FASCINATION (Metro). 
(Theatre only.) 

THE PRIMITIVE 
Indifferently good 
use.) 

ALWAYS 


for nothing. 


(First National). Red 
(Community use with 


(Famous 


yarn. school 


WALKED ALONE 
Good melodrama. (Som: 


An inexcusable film 


LOVER 


comedy. 


(First National) 


(Some 


community 


Good 


THE WOMAN (Goldwyn). 


IN OCTOBER 


NANOOK OF THE NORTH (Pathe) 
cational (School, 


An edu 


epic. church and communit 
use.) 

HER GILDED CAGE (Paramount). A som 
what sentimental offering saved by the example 
loyalty between sisters. (Theatrical only.) 

BLOOD AND SAND (Paramount). 
beautiful; 
only.) 

JUST TONY 
Tom Mix’s horse. 


Pictorially 


disappointment largely (Theatrica 
(Fox). A 


(School, church and community 


splendid vehicle for 
use.) 

THE FAST MAIL 
drama of an elder day. (Theatrical only.) 

THE NEW MOON (Selznick) Indifferently 
acceptable. (Theatrical only.) 

HUMAN HEARTS. 
House Peters, big, 


(Fox). Breathless mek 


(Universal-Jewel). Typ 
ically rough, sincere. (Some: 
community use.) 

CONFIDENCE (Universal). A ludicrous fail 
ure. (No use whatsoever.) 

KINDRED OF THE DUST (Goldwyn) A 
splendid production. (Some church and communit) 
use.) 

IF YOU BELIEVE IT, IT’S SO! (Paramount). 
A passingly good family film. (School, church and 
community use.) 

LOVES OF PHARAOH (Paramount). An 
abominable spectacle film. (Church?) 

MORE TO BE PITIED THAN SCORNED ( 
B. C. Films) 
whatsoever.) 

HEROES AND HUSBANDS 
\ series of MacDonald poses. (Theatricai only.) 

rHE BONDED WOMAN (Paramount). Fait 
(Some church and community use.) 
DICTATOR Pathetic and 

(Theatrical only.) 


No excuse for existence. (No use 
(First National) 
only. 


THE 


tiresome. 


(Paramount) 


WHILE SATAN SLEEPS (Paramount), 
ish rot. (No use whatsoever.) 

NICE PEOPLE (Paramount). 
well acted. (Theatrical only.) 

BACK TO YELLOW JACKET (Arrow J 
Generally poor. (Theatrical only.) | 


Well adapted 4 


tures). 
THE SIREN CALL (Paramount). A gooduly 
acted (Some commun 


north tale competently 


IN NOVEMBER 
WAS IN FLO 


satisfactory. (§% 


WHEN KNIGHTHOOD 
(Cosmopolitan). Thoroughly 
school, church and 

THE FACE IN 
Corking melodrama 

THE PRISONER OF ZENDA 


achievements of the 


communit use.) 
THE 


(Community 


FOG (Cosmopoli 
use.) 
(Metro), 
screen 


comm 


ot the greatest 


date (Theatrical, some church and 
ise.) 


rHE 


agely 


(Selznick). Aj 
greatly. ( 


FLAME 


varies 


ETERNAL 


poor, but opinion 


4 


strical only.) 
BROADWAY ROSE 


(Theatrical only.) 


(Tiffany) A fair 

ray film 
MANSLAUGHTER (Paramount) 

effects 


ommunity use.) 


A good. 


spoiled by certain over (Some Ss 
hurch and 
rO HAVE AND TO HOLD (Paramount), | 
(Theatrical only.) 
MEN (Co 


(Theatri¢ 


film. 
SILENT 


police tale. 


worthy swashbuckling 
THE VALLEY OF 
politan ). A mounted 
nly.) 

WHITE SHOULDERS 
Worthless. (No use.) 

BURNING SANDS (Paramount) 
atrical only.) 

THE BONDBOY (First National) 


church and 


Nation 
Poor. (Tj 


A mise 


disappointment. (Some commu 
use.) 


REMEMBRANCE 


maudlin 


(Goldwyn). Sentiment 
perhaps even (Some church and ¢@ 
use.) 

GHOST BREAKER 
(Theatrical only.) 
AWFUL THING 
(Theatrical and 


munity 
THE 


failure. 


(Paramount), 
Reid 
LOVE IS AN 


funny. 


( Selznick} 
Thoroughly some €t 
munity use.) 
SOUTH OF SUVA (Paramount) 
atrical only.) 
PINK GODS (Paramount) 
miy.) 
THE KICK BACK (R. ¢ 
poor. (Theatrical only.) 
MOONSHINE VALLEY 
nauseating Wm. Farnum. (No use.) 


Poor. (TI 
Good. (Theatre 
Pictures) Ver 


With 


(Fox) 








